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[Note to editors: The first two stories in this 
packet together give a good idea of the two 
explosive ingredients which produced the abortive 
French Revolution of May-June 1968: the workers, 
among whom the immigrants from Mediterranean 
countries are the most exasperated, and young 
people, leaning towards the Left and searching 
for a cultural revolution as well as a political 
one. The interview which leads off the packet 
was conducted by staff members of RPM, a new paper 
distributed primarily to young white workers in 
Detroit, with a visiting French militant. After 
that, you will find a firsthand account of the 
hot summer in France and in particular, the 
Bastille Day street festival, prepared by Groupe 
76, a new information collective in Paris.] 


industrial Northwest of France was paralyzed 
by a shipbuilding workers* wildcat strike in 
1964. In April of 1965 automobile workers held 
massive wildcat strikes in the Peugeot car and 
Berliet truck assembly plants. In February 1966, 
the shipbuilding workers again went out -- this 
time in the South of France. 

Completely independent of the trade unions, 
aircraft workers wildcatted in Bordeaux in 
February 1967. At the same time workers in the 
chemical industry in the central part of France 


FRENCH WORKERS ARE FED UP! 

RPM/ LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor note: Mario^ who prefers to keep 

hie last name quiet to avoid the scrutiny of the 
Big Pig^ is a university instructor and political 
militant in Paris ^ France. This interview about 
the struggles of French workers was conducted by 
RPM^ a new radical newspaper for workers in Detroit^ 
and was distributed by Liberation News Service . ) ' 

LNS : Mario, what*s the situation of European 

factory workers? 

Mario; European workers, especially since 
1964-65, have launched vast new attacks against 
the bosses. For instance, in France since 1964 
wildcat strikes have become the order of the day. 
These wildcats have shattered the isolation that 
usually takes place in trade union controlled 
strikes, The strikes have become a real practical 
danger to both the capitalists and the government 
who have tried to keep wages low in the midst of 
runaway inflation. 

This situation has developed in part because 
European capitalism has come into a crisis. The 
first 20 years after World War II saw a period of 
relative expansion and production growth all over 
Europe. This has ended and the new crisis can be 
seen as a stage of continual inflation -- this 
is true of the U.S.A., too. At the same time a 
worldwide "slowdown” of industrial growth has 
arrived. Workers, who saw their wages grow during 
those first 20 years, now notice that the constant 
inflation is eating away at those hard-earned gains. 


walked out. The strike quickly spread to all 
the chemical plants of the same company (Rhodi- 
aceta] in the central region. 

Then the 12,000 truck assembly workers of 
Berliet -- the ones who had first struck in 1965 -- 
joined the action. The Berliet workers occupied 
their factory, the first time such an action had 
taken place in this period. And in March and 
April, the same shipbuilding workers who had 
first struck in the Northwest went out again. 

The struggle lasted two months. 

Next January, the Saviem truck factory in 
the Northwest struck. Workers clashed with 
government shock police sent in to protect 
scabs. Once again the wildcat spread to other 
factories in the Northwest and the workers 
demonstrated a new capacity to break down isolation, 
and organize strikes without help from and 
sometimes in spite of the trade unions. 

It all came to a head in the mass strike 
of 10 million workers during May of 1968. The 
entire country was paralyzed for more than a 
month. At this point the trade unions (including 
the so-called communist ones) showed their 
true colors as the only social force able to 
block this massive working class attack on the 
power and privilege of the capitalist state. 

Where even the police were powerless to 
force the workers back to work, the trade unions 
expended tireless energy -- through speeches and 


Because of these conditions, a new period of 
workers* struggles has opened up all over the 
world . 

In France since 1964 the workers' attacks 

have become heavier year by year, ihe whole 
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even physical violence -- to accomplish that result. 

LNS: Why have the French workers come to 

struggle so violently? What do they want? 

Mario: They started by asking for more -- 

more cars, more bread, better housing, and so on, 
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They realized that they needed more of ever\'thin^ aud 
they needed it immediately. 

But what does this mean? Well, they began to 
realize that one or two more cars, or a new tele- 
vision set, or a slightly better house isn't 
enough to change the oppressive and dangerous 
character of factory work: the constant insane 
speed-up; the pollution, noise, danger, and deadly 
boredom of assemb ly- 1 me work; the daily huinilia- 
tion at the hands of bosses' watciidogs -- foremen, 
supervisors, and the like. Everything that makes 
a worker's life a worker's life. 

Of course they began asking for more money 

and less work -- now! But what quickly came out 

into the open was that this could only be won by 

changing the whole life. By destroying the system 
person 

which treats a / as a piece of labor to be bought 
and sold -- like a piece of machinery. 

LNS: IVhat are the French workers doing now? 

Mario; The strikes didn't stop with the trade 
union sell-out of June 1968, In the fall of 1968 
and all of 1969, the whole of France was criss- 
crossed by hundreds of strikes in little factories 
in every comer of the country --at the large 
factories, too, of course. 'Fhe unions' job in 
these two years has been to keep these strikes 
isolated from each other; to make the workers 
believe that then problems are strictly local and 
not everybody's problems 

But the people - ■ the workers -- are fed up . 

They will no longer tolerate the dictatorship of 
industry. Of course, against these feelings, the 
watchdogs (foremen, supervisor^, and trade union- 
ists) are powerless, they can barely understand 
what ' s goi ng on . 

Mass resistaiiL-e in Iraiice against the Jictator- 
ship in the factories i.-^ taking permanent form- It 
shows itself in many i buliotagc ol' tin. assejn- 

bly lines: metal parte "kail" >nto lue assejif- 

bly line mcchanisin, eiccM'ie wires that "break" 
with surprising regularity, an extraordinary jump 
in the number of work days lost "sickness," afiJ 
short surprise work stoppages tliat j ujap all over a 
large plant, coinpJetel> disrupting tiu- fl.-w uf 
production, yet v^usting the work(M^ no mero Llion 
a few minutes worth of wages. 

I.lBLKAl iU.\ New> oci\-lee 


'i'here IS also more and more violence against the 
watciidogs tiuuase 1 ves . Foremen are beaten up. 

.And trade unionists are thrown out of factories. 

And this is true not only in France, but 
all over Europe. 
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I kCXL: 'illE liOl SUMMER 
hy Uroiipc 70 

PARIS (LRoj ■- In the evening of July 13, 
past history caught up with present-day Paris. 

A large group of youths, yelling "Free the 
Bastille!", resisted police attempting to break 
up their street festival. 

Militants from the dissolved group called 
the Proletarian Left and members of another 
Maoist group, Vive La Revolution (VLR) , had 
decided to beef up the traditional people's ball 
which takes place annually at the Place de la 
Bastille in commemoration of the spontaneous 
eruption of joy and dancing which followed the 
fall of the Bastille on July 14, 1789. 

The Proletarian Left came with paint-bombs, 
pots and pans, and the slogan "Free Geismar!" 

Alain Geismar, one of their leaders, has been in 
prison since June 25 for an article published in 
a journal he edited-. VLR came with two rock 
groups (one of them English, one French) and 
lanterns, wine, and french fries for free distri- 
bution . 

The "IVi Meat" Ball Lad been announced several 
days in advance, so that by 10 p.m. a large crowd 
of mostly young people compie»:ely filled the 
immense Place, When the music was late in showing 
up (the van carrying the cquipnient for the groups 
was caught t n a craftiL jaia]> thiiigs began to heat 
up as pe*.'pJe jf.j.ned liaruls and dcUiceJ in a chain, 
shoal i Pg "t-i'Ce (It. l ;OI:ar ' " 

It onl) took a jiiiiictes loi a veritable 

army of pigs, cqi.up[>vd ..a in full riot gear, to 
stiow up and att.ick the crowu, which responded 
Inuiie J i a t' c !;■ wjth u rain ot stenes, bottles, and 
naiiucs culler i)r oj c c i i i e s . Fuli-scj]e street- 

breko n.m ■'!! Ilic Place Iiid in surrounding 
strcLt'i, Jas’i'ig Jiuie t.n;u] halt an hour. Youths, 
i:i i J ! t an l s , woiKcn, and uivler Vvo rk e rs all fought 
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side by side, resisting the repeated gas attacks 
of the police. 

After a while, the resistance died down and 
most of the people split who had been fighting, 
leaving the pigs alone on the Place as a milling 
crowd booed and mocked them But a contingent 
of roughly 1000 exasperated militants aiKl working- 
class kids took off down the rue St. Antoine with 
the cry of ’’Down with the police state!" and 
"Freedom for the people!" and trashed the windows 
of several stores, sacking three banks and attempt 
ting to storm a police precinct station before 
erecting a symbolic barricade and splitting for 
the Latin Quarter, 

At the same time, in the Place d'Aligre near 
the opposite side of the Bastille, another group 
of several thousand people was dancing to the music 
of David Allen (ex-Soft Machiner) . The musicians 
waved red flags; people danced on roofs; fire- 
crackers went off all over; young workers, immigrant 
workers, and student militants all got together 
around free wine and fries. The militants improvised 
a new dance (called the "Left Rock"), danced with 
a fist in the air accompanied by a rhythmic chant 
of "Mao! Mao!" 

By one in the morning, people were ready to 
return to the initial location of their ball and 
to re-take the Bastille. IVhile the crowd shouted 
"The streets belong to the people -- Off the pigs'" 
and the musicians kept time with the chants, the 
riot brigades of the Parisian police quickly made 
their appearance, charging and teargassing anew. 

'Fhe people dispersed. 'iTie only casualty was 
the musicians’ van and its driver who was severely 
beaten later in the precinct house. At roughly 
the same time, on the other side; of the Seine, 
incidents broke out -aseuiid the Place St Michel 
between the pigs and Maoists who were shouting 
"Free Geismar!" And finally, fighting occurred 
also that same night in at least two provincial 
towns: the port of Le Havre fthcre vvork i ng- c 1 ass 
kids -- greasers -- diCi the job all by the lits c Ives j 
and in the university town of Grenoble, whcie the 
official ball gave bixth to a big melee and several 

busts . 

v.iTTir- nais Other incidents took place th.rpujih Qut 
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the country during the celebrations on July 14, 
incidents that seem to be part of the Maoist 
summer campaign of "no vacations for the rich. 

In resort towns, expensive cars have been 
burnt or covered with red paint, and a Molotov 
cocktail was thrown into a "chic" hotel in 
La Bauie. In a provincial village 100 miles 
from Paris, a group of young people waving a 
red flag attacked the local police station 
after having disrupted the town’s official ball. 

Bourgeois vacations haven't been stopped, 
but an awful of lot of tires have been slashed. 

The big-time actions being planned by Maoist 
groups will be concentrated in the month of 
August, and haven't yet begun. 

Nevertheless, a full-blown hysteria has 
swept through posh vacation spots . In 
Deauville (an internationally reknowned resort 
on the Atlantic coast), the well-to-do inhabitants 
concluded that the officers of the law weren't 
"doing their work" and formed vigilante groups 
that patrol the town after ten o'clock looking 
for long-hairs. On all the major beaches in 
France, surveillance operations have become 
intolerable. They shadow suspected trouble 
makers and arrest them whenever they feel they 
can get away with it. 
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FRHNQI PROFESSOR, 42 YEARS OLD, BEATEN 

AND CHARGED WITH STARTING FOREST FIRES 
by Groupe 76 

STE. MAXINE, France (LNS) -- A 42-year-old 
professor, Ernest Bolo, was manacled and beaten 
by vacationers in the resort town of Ste. Maxine, 
accused by his neighbors of starting forest fires. 
They suspected him because he "lived like a hippy" 
and "read lebtist literature." 

lie was turned over to police by a self-appointed 
posse of well-to-do vacationers who have reacted 
hysterically to a "no vacations for the rich" 
campaign initiated by some left groups in Paris. 

Although great heat sparks fires in nearby 

forests almost every sununer, the established French 

press has tried pin the responsibility for all 

files on the Left. 'Hxus, Boio's lynching and 

_ sui~)SC‘quent indictment without evidence. -30- 
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SPAIN: AND TliHN Till: KiMi.R _ , 

by Groupe 76 ' 

MADRID (LNS)--A street battle herv^\•c■n cun>tiiic 
tion workers aiid police on July 22 in Granada left 
three dead and nearly 90 injured. The clash was 
described by witnesses as the most savage labor 
incident in Spain since the Civil War 

During the confrontation^ which took place 
in front of the official unions 's licadquart crs , 
police opened fire on 3,000 demonst rat in n construc- 
tion workers, killing three and wounding eleven . 
Forty other workers and 37 police were also in- 
jured durinrthe clash, -;hich took only five min- 
utes. Two of the injured policemen are said to 
be in "critical condition." 

The demonstration was orgamced to demand a 
minimum daily wage of 224 pesetas (R3.22) and a 
41-hour work week. In Franco's Spain, all strikes 
and labor demonstrations are illegal. Only the 
official government-sponsored labor organization 
can call demonstrations, and of course that rarely 
happens. The demonstration on July 22 was unof- 
ficial, and was directed as much against the union 
politics as against low wages and unsafe working 
conditions . 

When 50 policemen were ordered to disperse 
the demonstrators, they were met by angry shouts 
and a hail of stones and empty bottles. They open- 
ed fire. During the battle which ensued, workers 
overturned a police bus and damaged a police pa- 
trol car. According to the official police ver- 
sion, the police fired first into the air, but 
when the rock-throwing crowd closed in on them, 
they lowered iheir aim and fired directly into the 
crowd . 

The day following the murder of three workers 
by the police, construction workers struck through- 
out Granada, closing building sites all over the 
city. Nevertheless, a tentative general stiike 
called by the unofficial (and illegal) rank and 
file worker s ' groups failed to materialize. 

In fear of the fascist repression, etheu 
workers of tlie t.ranada region remained on their 
jobs. A report from an "informal police source" 
circulated the new,', that l ive, and not three work- 
ers were killed during the con f r unt at i on . Threa 
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of the five murdered workers were buried on 
July 23 at a local cemetery, under heavy police 
"protection" with no one allowed at the site 
except the immediate families of the dead 
workers. One of the three hadn't even been 
identified at the time of his burial. He 
was buried nonetheless. 

Also on the morning of July 22, a group 
of 500 workers and their families barricaded 
themselves in the main cathedral of Granada. 
They remained there for 24 hours before evac- 
uating the church. Leaders of the local Cath- 
olic hierarchy were opposed to intervention 
of the police during the occupation but they 
refused to support the demands of the workers 
in any other way. 

On the 23rd, sporadic strikes took place 
in Madrid, Barcelona, and in Bilbao. On the 
25th, 100 leaders of the illegal workers'or- 
ganizations , the "Comisiones Obreras" (Workers * 
Action Committees) were arrested in a chapel 
in a working-class suburb of Madrid, where 
they had gathered to discuss plans for a 
national strike of protest. Among the 100 
arrested were memebers of the (illegal) Com- 
munist Party, left-wing Catholics, anarchists, 
and other leftist radicals. 

On the 26th, Madrid subway workers began 
a wildcat strike, which succeeded in complete- 
ly paralyzing the city's transportation system. 
On the 27th, the government threatened to 
draft the striking workers into the army. In 
the face of this threat, they went back to 
work. There is also renewed agitation in 
Biscay, especially in Bilbao, where heavy po- 
lice repression had temporarily stopped the 
organizing efforts of Basque nationalist rad- 
icah', daring the past year. 

The Spanish social situation has never 
iiecn this close to a major social upheaval in 
the past 30 years. A veteran coresjiondent for 
a major U.S. news service in Madrid has pri- 
vately stated the following: 

"The savagery of the workers' attack on 
the police indicated that the Granada workers 
lest their fear of the police and their 
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fear of dying. When workers are no longer afraid 
of dying for their caused labor confrontations 
will take place with a new and more serious im- 
portance for Spain. This willingness to confront 
the police without fear of death is not yet wide- 
spread--many workers today are still afraid--6f the 
Franco father-figure, of the Gestapo-style police, 
of their own positions and salaries (a good and 
secure job is a rarity), of death. If the Gran- 
ada killings had occurred in the 30^ s, workers 
in every Spanishcity would have been in the streets 
the next day,*' 

The wave of wildcat strikes and labor unrest 
whcih has swept all of Europe during the past 
two years is closing in on Spain. 

The Spanish student movement, led by the 
Democratic Students* Unions, reached a peak during 
the 1968-69 school year. Now it is impossible to 
hold a class in any major Spanish university with- 
out police **protection", and plainclothes police 
patrol every school corridor. 

The country is in a very unhealthy economic 
position, and is being held together only with 
strong U.S. imperialist support, which views Spain 
as a strategic position commanding the eastern 
Mediterranean . 

In the face of widespread labor unrest, this 
support will surely prove to be of very little 
real help --unless American troops eventually 
intervene directly, a possibility which is dis- 
tinctly conceivable, particularly in the light 
of the new U.S. -Spanish "mutual aid" agreement 
signed on August 6. 

As one of the current resistance songs says: 

*'Ya se fue el verano 
ya vino el inviemo 
dentro de muy poco 
caera el govierno 
Que turururuiu 
que la culpa la tienas tu." 

(The summer fades away 
and then the winter comes 
In a very short time 
the government will fall 
Que tururururu 
It*s all your fault!) 
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U.S. PLANES BOMB FISHING BOATS, 

SAIGON CONFISCATES NEWSPAPERS 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAIGON (LNS) --American planes attacked 
a fleet of South Vietnamese fishing boats on 
June 20. Twenty boats were sunk and more than 
a hundred fisherman died. Two daily newspapers 
ran the story on their front pages. The Sai- 
gon government immediately stated that some- 
thing had been reported which did not exist 
and confiscated the newspapers. 

Two weeks before this incident occurred, 
four press organizations in Vietnam had issued 
a joint communique to *'firmly denounce the 
government *s action to paralyze the nation *s 
news media by forcing the newsmen to hide the 
truth and prevent them from speaking openly.** 

-30- 

WOMAN SUES PILL COMPANY FOR $2 MILLION: 

SAYS 'PILL PARTIALLY BLINDED HER 
LIBERATION News Service 

SALISBURY, Md. (LNS)--A 25-year old fac- 
tory worker who has lost the sight of her 
right eye is sueing Syntex Laboratories for 
$2 million since they are the makers of 
• the contraceptive pill that she has been using 
for over three years. 

Corarain Johnson said she obtained the 
pill from a clinic *'after receiving medical 
advice. The charge states that the pill 
caused *'serious -crippling injuries, including, 
but not limited to, a central retinal artery 
occlusion of the right eye, resulting in to- 
tal blindness. This blindness is permanent 
and irreparable.'* 

She charged the firm with "negligence, 
and carelessly producing, manufacturing and 
promoting the sale of the drug, and with fail*^ 
ing to sufficiently test the drug for resale 
and consumption." 

The suit asks $500,000 for compensatory 
damages and $1.5 million for punitive damages. 

-30- 
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COMMUNITY STARTS DAY CARD CI:NTDR 
AT LINCOLN HOSPITAL 

NEW YORK(LNS) --"'Hiis day care center is just 
the beginning of community control of Lincoln Hos- 
pital/* said 22 year-old Rafael Viera, a Young Lord 
and director of the "Centro para los Ninos" CChil- 
dren's Center) in the formerly unused auditorium of 
the old hospital in the South Bronx, a borough of 
New York City. (Rafael was recently acquitted of 
first degree murder charges arising from a police 
frame-up at a shoot-out in the New Bethel Church 
in Detroit.) 

A few weeks before, on July 14, a day care 
center and preventive medicine clinic had been 
set up when one hospital building was taken over 
for a day by 300 people from the Young Lords Party, 
a Latin revolutionary group; the Think Lincoln 
Committee, whose members are workers and patients 
at Lincoln; and the Health Revolutionary Unity 
Movement (HRUM) , a city-wide organization of Third 
World health workers^ 

There was widespread community support for the 
occupation because everyone in the South Bronx has 
experienced the atrocious services at Lincoln-- 
nicknamed the "butcher shop" because of the way 
people are mistreated. 

People running the day care center were talk- 
ing about the latest atrocity. Carmen Rodriguez, 31, 
suffered from rheumatic heart disease, but was 
mistakenly treated for asthma after she*d had a 
therapeutic abortion specifically because of her 
heart trouble. 

When Mrs. Rodriguez began gasping for breath, 
the doctors assumed she was having an asthma attack 
because the information about her heart disease 
wasn*t on her chart. The fact is that the treat- 
ment for asthma can kill a person who has heart 
disease. 

Carmen Rodriguez died, and the community accu- 
ses the hospital of murder. 

Community pressure scared the Board of Direc- 
tors into supporting the day care center. 'We loPi 
them that if they didn*t set up a day care ccnici 
i'ji the employee.^ ana patients ny 

July 30," Viera said, "the community wouid ^larc 


one-- a nd we would use Linccln*s equipmer.i loo. 
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Now the hospital is providing free lunches 
for the children and giving them mattresses, 

'ribs, tables and the use of the auditorium. 

forty children used the center on its 
first day and evening of operation. Some 
children sat around a table painting while 
others- -g Lrls and boys--played with toy trains, 
t rucks and airplanes. 

rhe center is staffed by men and women, 
including a 15 year old woman who just joined 
the Young Lords. 

As the kids continued to play with blocks 
and blow up balloons in the auditorium, a 
meeting of 1199, the hospital workers* union, 
began in the hall outside with about 50 people. 

Weeks after the Think Lincoln Committee, 

HRUM, and the Lords had begun to implement a 
door-to-door service to test for TB, anemia, 
and lead poisoning, the union organizers came 
up with a list of proposals. 

1199: "We propose a day care center run by 
the Department of Social Services [Welfare 
Department] ..." 

Viera: *'But we already have a day care 
center run by the community." 

"That*s your thing,'* said the white union 
organizer, waving a forefinger. "We'll do our 
thing too." 

When some people tried to explain that 
the day care center could be a beginning of 
community control, 1199 answered, "We'll go 
along with any proposal except community con- 
trol of this hospital." 

A majority of workers at the meeting 
voted in favor of the union, so there were 
some angry and confused people after the meet- 
i ng. 

But some of those getting clearer were 
the people who went to collect their kids at 
the day care center and couldn't drag them away 
without a promise to return. 

-30- 
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WOMEN ATTACK STERILIZATION FROGR.^\M 
AS GENOCIDAL 

DOVER, Del. (LNS) --Eighteen women tru.i, 
ton Liberation Collective, a working class orgctnizing 
project, disrupted a talk on sterilization at Christ 
Church in Dover on July 29. Carrying signs, banners, 
and leaflets, the women took over the microphone 
and forced the audience of about 100 middle class 
people to consider the social and political impli- 
cations of the new push for sterilization. 

The talk was being sponsored by Zero Population 
Growth [ZPG) , a national organization concerned with 
overpopulation . 

The women said that the threat of overpopulation, 
as ZPG talks about it, is a phony issue used to mis- 
lead people. Poverty and starvation are blamed on 
overpopulation rather than on inequitable distribu- 
tion of resources, the real causes. Mass steriliza- 
tion for women and men is the new solution to the 
"population problem." Sterilization becomes genocide. 

ZPG claimed that they only advocated voluntary 
sterilization, not seeing that sterilization is 
threatening because of who it is inevitably used 
against, and who controls it. 

ZPG is a middle class liberal organization 
backed by foundation money which will lobby for laws 
to control population through government "incentive" 
p rograms , 

6 vcri 

The idea is to make it/more expensive to have 
children, especially more than two It is obvious who 
would be effected by this kind of plan--poor people 
Discouraging large families not only disregards the 
cultural tradition of some ethnic groups, but it also 
runs counter to every demand people are making for 
such things as free day care centers, free adequate 
medical care and preventive medicine for familes. 

Some members of ZPG didn't understand how women 
who campaigned for free legal abortion could fight 
against liberalizing sterilization policies. 

The women explained that the demand for free a- 
bortion is a reasonable demand of women to control 
their own bodies and to decide when they will and 
when they will not have children. It has to be 
linked to demands for day care centers, equal pay, 
medical care, and safe birth control for it to be a 
free decision by women. 


kTiile sterilization may not seem to be a 
direct threat to white women, it has already 
affected black and third world women. 

40% of the women in Puerto Rico have 
been sterilized. Foreign aid is now given 
in proportion to the amount of birth control 
measures a country will accept. 

Huge I'ederal programs to sterilize women 
throughout South /\merica, in India, Pakistan, 

and in Africa are underway., 

In Alabama, a woman on welfare must be 
sterilized after 3 children if she is to continue 
to receive aid, and thousands of minority 
omen in New York City, Chicago, and all 
ig city hospitals --even in Wilmington, 
elaware-- have been unknowingly sterilized 
ithout their permission^ 

A leaflet the women handed out said. 

Sterilization is Ameriaa^s new way 
of oontTolling people. Women have 
never been able to control their own 
bodies. When there was a need for 
cheap labor for factories^ mineSy 
and the frontier y the childless 
woman was a disgrace. Women were^ 
pressured to produce huge families. 

But today when the poor and young ^ 
are posing a threat to the stability 
of AmericOy every means of birth 
control is being pushed. 

Sterilization is a dangerous threat 
because of who it is inevitably used 
againsty regardless of liberal 
wording. 

In a country where milk is drained 
into the dirt and grain rots in ele- 
vators and is dumped into the sea in 
order to keep prices high we know that 
children are dying of malnutrition 
and starvation not because there are 
too many children — but because some 
men like duPont and Rockefeller own 
b billion dollars while others 
own nothing, . . 

Women have the right to have or not 
to have children regardless of their 
fina^^cial situation. 

-30- 
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FUKCliU STERILIZATION IS GENOCIDE! 
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THE ANTI- IMPERIALIST UNEMPLOYMENT BLUES 
Willamette Bridge/ Liberation News Service 

EUGENE. Ore. (LNS] - -August dog days. Someone 
got the dishwashing job at MacDonald’s a half hour 
before you came. 'Fhe Youth Opportunity Center 
never called. 

Many of us have spent the last two months 
looking for a job, which is long enough to have 
ditched at leas’; some of our illusions about talent, 
charm, and personality being enough to get ahead. 
There's cold comfort available in knowing that thous- 
ands of other people in the cityare in the same 
situation; colder comfort yet in knowing that in 
being unemployed we're fulfilling a valuable social 
function in free-enterprise America 1970. 

Three groups are on the economy's shit list 
as far as jobs go-'Dlack^^ (and other Third World 
people), women, and youth. Interestingly enough, 
an alliance of the three would be an overwhelming 
majority of the country's population. 

Black people are systematically excluded from 
all but the worst jobs (less than 1% of the workers 
in the higher paying organized trades--metalworkers , 
construction workers, plumbers, etc. --are black), 
and last hired/first fired for the jobs they can 
get. Black unemployment consistently runs double 
that of whites. Other Third World people have 
been victims of a similar fate. Ail of them are 
rising up angry- -not only as workers but as com- 
munties . 

Women, like Third World people, always get 
the jobs which more privileged workers (in this 
case men) don't want or aren't forced to take. Sex 
is an even more important factor in determining 
wage level than race--in 1968 for every $100 the 
average white male worker earned, the average 
black male worker made $68.60, the white woman 
worker $58.20, and the black woman worker $45. 

Women in the home are a source of unpaid 
(though absolutely necessary) labor, and a reserve 
labor force for times of emergency ("Rosie the Riv- 
eter" in World War II). Women are beginning to 
struggle against their exploitation as workers on 
the job, and against the domination of men every- 
where in this society 

Ihe third group facing the duty of unemploy- 
ment is youth 'Iheir unemployment/exploitation is 


especially interesting because it is most of- 
ten disguised as something else. 

ITic summer you're spending hawking your local 
underground paper or waiting for your induction 
notice was about 30 years in preparation. It 
was World War II and not the New Deal reforms, 
despite what they teach us in high school, 
which ended the 20T unemployment rates of the 
1930 's. (Unemployment in 1937 after four 
years of Roosevelt was almost as high as it 
had been in 1933 after four years of Hoover.) 

After 1940, war industries and the army 
took up the slack and then some. But the peo- 
ple whose interest it is to maintain the social 
status quo in America were realists and knew 
that a good thing like a world war couldn't 
last forever--the shadow of post-war depres- 
sion loomed large. 

One solution would have been to transfer 
ownership of the factories from private to 
public hands, so that production and distri- 
bution would have been determined by human 
need and not the market. This is known as 
socialism and was unacceptable to the people 
who were making the decisions. 

The other solution lay in expanding the 
empire, with surplus goods directed into for- 
eign markets and surplus manpower channeled in- 
to maintaining and defending those markets. 

This is called imperialism and was highly ac- 
ceptable to the people in power.. 

Empire -building requires soldiers . These 
came from the first peacetime draft act in 
U.S. history, the Selective Service law of 
1948. American: armed forces, which just be- 
fore World War II had numbered only 450,000 
never fell below a million in the post war per- 
iod, and numbered over three and a half mill- 
ion in 1968 (the majority draftees or enlistees 
who joined to avoid the draft), 

Coercing people into the army 1) kept them 
off the job market, 2) kept them from producing 
any more surplus to be disposed of, and 3) pro- 
vided American businessmen with necessary man- 
power at cut-rate prices to protect their in- 
vestments . 

A well-run empire also needs its techni- 
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cians, scientists, bureaucrats, arid 
These came from the schools. The numhor o-'' ^ 
dents in American high schools and collt^gt . 
creased from 8 8 million in 1950 to more ihan jw 
million in 1968, a jiomp of well over lOO^o. 

Bombarded bv sr.ay-in-school-and-get-rich 
propaganda, and faced with the alternative of the 
draft, students like soldiers fulfilled a number 
of vital and familiar functions in their ’'ciiosen” 
role; 1) they stayedoffthe job market (at their 
own expense], 2) they produced no surplus and 3) 
they received the proper gounding in what was 
determined to be the socially acceptable values 
while being trained in socially necessary skills. 

A statistics game. 1934 was one of the worst 
of the depression years. Over 11 million workers, 
21.7% of the total labor force, were out of jobs. 
1968 on the other hand was a fairly good year for 
the economy with an unemployment rate of 3.6% 
and only the first indications that the economic 
upsurge caused by the war might not last forever. 

In 1934 there were 240,000 people in the 
armed forces, and 1,113,000 students in high school 
and college. Together, the total for soldiers and 
students was about 1.1% of the population of 126 
million. In 1968 there were 3,547,000 members of 
the armed forces and 20,946,000 students--added 
together amounting to about 11.4% of a population 
of 210,000,000. 

Assume that in 1968 the number of students 
and soldiers were still only the same proportionally 
— l.l%--that it had been in 1934. What happens? 

Well, a lot of people suddenly find themselves 
looking for a job--about 10.3% of the U.S. popu- 
lation, mostly all young. Add that number to the 
1968 civilian labor force of 78 million, assume 
that most of them will not get a job, and the un- 
employment rate shoots up to 24%. Even allowing 
for several million to have their unemployment dis- 
guised by becoming housewives or hermits, it's 
clear that we're back to 1934. 

It's not surprising then that being cut of 
school or the army means about the same as being 
out of work. We were put where we are for a gcor- 
ress or -• there ' s nothing else they car. dc v itl: ns. 

So t.'.ere arc ''ery real, material causes for 


.‘.lorancc of a revolutionary youth movement 

country--a movement which spokesmen for 
.■ ,1 ,is who alternately deny/ the existance 
'>1 , f-j biaii.c on an ahistorical, biologically 
determined "generation gap". 

That is bullshit. We become revolutionar- 
ies because our own experience teaches us that 
tlie institutions we have to deal with are not 
designed to serve us. The schools are service 
stations for the empire and dumping grounds for 
surplus manpower. The army manipulates us and 
oppresses people all over the world. Jobs are 
either non-existant or alienating and wasteful. 

It is this inability of American capital- 
ism to utilize the resources and population of 
this country in a humane and effecient way which 
guarantees its destruction. 

This system bought itself twenty-five years 
of social peace through its ability to shuffle 
people around. The people who paid the price 
are coming back now to collect. 

-30 

4,000 Arrested as Peasants Occupy Land in India 
LIBERATION New Service 

New Delhi (LNS) --Landless peasants in India, 
backed by the Communist Party and two Socialist 
Parties have launched separate nation-wide 
drives to occupy 200 million acres of land. The 
land is either government land lying fallow or 
lands owned by rich landlords and former princes. 
It is to be turned over to the peasants. 

Four Thousand persons including two Social- 
ist legislators were arrested by police in an 
effort to stop the redistribution. Protest 
leaders claim that about 4,000 acres of land 
have been occupied so far. 

-30- 
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"I would stop any suspicious person, Latino, 

Black or Chinese". 

--Officer Paul McGoran, star 
witness for the prosecution in the case of Los 

de la Raza and who they accuse of killing 
the other cop they are charged with killing. 
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Vroi ^ cei' '^OT sii ip h£.s been broadened lierc to 
forbid full nows coverage of the Mitrione kiJ- 
napning, although nevsspaners are alread>' barred 
from referring to the Tu]‘)amaios by name aiid mast 
please the government to retain their licenses. 

Political demonstrations are illegal in 
Uruguay as are most strikes, although bitter 
workers clash repeatedly with trooos and nolice 
for striking despite the law, and a middle class 
ruined by inflation is beginning to look for 
radical solutions 

Real political opposition to the U.S. -backed 
government has, of course, been forced underground. 
And the U.S is anxious to exterminate that 
underground . 

Dan A. Mitiione^ tormeily Police Chief of 
Richmond, Indiana and suspected agent of the CIA, 
has been working on exterminating revolutionary 
movements since 1960, 

His employer for the last decade has been 
the United States Agency for International Devel- 
opment -- the U S ’s mam ’’foreign aid” program -- 
that has provided him with cover as he has moved 
from Be Id Horizonte and Rio de Janeiro on to 
Monte V 1 deo 

No one denies that Mitrione was m lJiugua\' 
to fight the Iiipamaros as a "I'ut'lic Saletv 
Advisor ” Ihe H S lorcigii ai.d nrogitiin statioris 
teams in IS other Latin American nations to assist 
the local military and police in crushing rebel- 
lion.- All are '’Public Safer \ \J. .':ors ” 

Vjipar en r I \- . the I'n.tH did not 

consider Mitrione pcrsonailv wortli the 150 i'>oii- 
tical pTi-soncTS whose treedem tlic I ur/a.'^ecros 
demanded in exchange tor his rwlea'^e unh.‘."ry . 

State Department of i iciai.- m V..tsli ; - -y c.ni -e ’*• ' 

ch'- U ■') did not -^er 1 i pres s the 

n ' r M HHCAl I n\ Nf-wsj v i ee 


r , ^ . L i ^ ^ , 1. ! CO 1. _ j i cue J 1 1 t 'O r 0 1 e a.:/ .hi.,; pi. 1 SOnSTS , 

. . V . . _ d Mi C I ' S eX tee L-i on . 

1 , 1 j. ( 1 . : , . 1 • . ' ' ) i . ' i L_ e was all t e ar s 

i... ' labile sar.Lv Advisor” was finally 
disooveicd dead in a parked car in a working- 
class d]^d^i(.t of Montevideo. A statement 
Jo.i-.ee tl.e "deiOica!)le act" of "callous murder" 

.li tl,'. 1 n .. I aoiu uilUCJjlMCd tilt "essential 

1 nhuliiaii 1 tv" of the lupamaros Calling Mitrione's 
exccuri,.:! a " CO 1 d - b 1 oodc J Crime against a 
del ensele.sr- human being," the White House vowed 
that his "devoted" work would remain "an example 
for free men everywhere" 

Meanwhile, m Montevideo, Pacheco Areco -- 
ilie dictator wiio ret'ased to bargain with his 
underground opponents -- expressed his shock 
at "this inhuman and traitorous episode,” 

"The defense of our government of law is 
the supreme dutv of all Uruguayans,” he declared 
in the capital, and denied that the Tupamaxos 
were anything but "common criminals,” Now that 
the "law” in Uruguay says that the Uruguayans 
have absolutely no rights, it is doubtful that 
Pacheco Areco ’s oratory found many takers. 

Instead, people here are trying hard to 
get a clear picture of the events of the last 
few days at a time when the officially-sanctioned 
press IS more useless than ever, IVhen Pacheco 
Areco and his Congress declared a national day 
of mourning for Dan Mitrione and closed all 
stores, schools, hanks, and government offices, 
there was no sign of sorrowful mass parades or 
memoi lal services in Mitrione’s honor. 

But the police, unencumbered by legality, 
are l\aving a field day rounding up "suspected 
TriTwamaros " 

-50- 

|Note to eciiioio- :^et.- siory and giaPlucs in 
nackci ■"66. Also check oat the suspenseful 
"ale on the next page ] 

’’Mitrione , Dan A , 
b. IS 1950 
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OnA. Belo Horizonte, Rio de Janeiro (Secu- 
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”2!'.o':', .'2io ;n the CIA,” a compendium 
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TUPAMAROS ASSAULT A GARRISON: 

STEP-BY-STEP ACCOUNT 

by Julio Hernandez 

PRENSA LATINA/ LI BE RAT! ON News Service 

(Editor ^ s nore: In the last Wo years ^ the Tu- 
pamaros have unner^:ed the Uruguayan government with 
t he i r o - II ^ a udaci ty^ and cap ad ty t o pone t ra Le 
the V'/'.'i':' ^h'rmbe^s of ~*:he goveryvnent. The receyiily 
executed Ager:cy for Inteimiational Development alia- 
ohcj Dan A. Mitricne^ knew better them anybody how 
difficult they are to heat. As chief U,S, policy 
advisor in Uruguay^ his specialty was weeping over 
exploits like the following massive arms robbery 
staged at the arsenal guarded by the Uruguayan Davyds 
crack unit. The account comes from Prensa Latina^ 
the revolutioyiary news agency of Cuba, ) 

MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay (LNS] --Fernando Garin takes 
off his helmet and puts it on again. It is 1:45 on 
the morning of May 29, and everything has been 
planned. Garin is an orderly of the guard, so the 
sentry standing at the entrance of the Uruguayan 
Navy Training Center pays no attention to this un- 
important gesture. 

The three men in the car which has just taken 
off down Washington Street towards the center know 
with certainty that the man who removed his helmet 
and put it on again is Fernando Garin, 23 years old, 
a native of the town of Juan lacaze’' and son of one 
of the founders of the textile syndicate. 

Next to the car rises the strong-wall of the 
military center. A hundred meters away the traffic 
in Montevideo's seaside avenue is heavy in spite of 
the hour. On the roof of the entrance gate there is 
another sentry. Around sixty persons--officers and 
s ailors--sleep inside the old building. 

Another guard stands in back, facing the street 
called Lindolfo Cuestas, and in the surroundings of 
the garrison 19 commandos belonging to the Tupamaros 
await a signal . 

Now everything depends on the three revolution- 
aries who are in the car, and, above all, on Fernan- 
do Garin*s steady nerves. 

When the car stops in front of the gate, the 
guards become worried. Two Tupamaros get out of the 
automobile. ^'We're from the police. We need to see 
the officer on duty/' they command with an author- 
itarian voice. 

The guard calls the orderly. Garin comes out 
frowning, pretending suspicion. He goes to one side 


and insnects the papers of the alleged po- 
lice agents. He asks them to go in. 

Ihe scene is carefully watched by o- 
ch.or members of the Tupamaros who are hiding 
in the darkness of the street a hundred me- 
ters awav. Before crossing the entrance-gate 
one of the men looks rapidlv above: on the* 
roof, four meters above the ground, the 
sentry now at ease, puts cown his R-15 rifle. 

The garrison fortress is in a dock nei- 
borhood on the corner of Washington and 
Guarani streets, onlv two blocks away from 
Buenos Aires Street. Twelve blocks away stands 
the Plaza de la Independencia and the Presi- 
dential Palace, 

An enamored couple wanders down Washing- 
ton Street. As they pass by the garrison *s 
high grav wall, one of the newly arrived 
''policemen" halts them. 

"Identification," he demands. 

(Nervous hands, signs of weakness, the 
boy searches in his pockets, the girl in her 
purse . ) 

"We don*t have any/’ they say in a lous 
voice. "We're students from the Institute 
Vazquez Acevedo. We can prove it." 

"We'll see/' answers the policeman and 
orders them to go into the garrison. 

Meanwhile on the garrison roof, Garin 
walks up to the sentry and tells him he's come 
to substitute for him. There seems to be too 
much activity this morning, though, and the 
sentry feels that something is not working 
right; it can be observed in his indecision. 

But Garin strikes the guard on the stom- 
ach with his Colt-. 45 and takes the rifle. 

Bv now, the "policemen" and the two 
"students" surround the sentry at the entrance 
gate. From above, Gann is nointing a rifle 
at him. 

When Garin and the two Tupamaros dis- 
guised as policemen enter the military 
establishment, the corporal calls the offi- 
cer on duty. He doesn't suspect anything and 
it doesn't occur to him to ring the alarm 
which would go off in the dormitories. The 
orticer and the corporal are quickly over- 
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powered and tied up, 

Uruguayan sailors wear a special poncho which 
can easily be exchanged; two Tupamaros slip into the 
ponchos and take over the guard. From outside, thw 
Navy Training Center looks just the same as on anv 
other night . 

17 more Tupamaro commandos are let into the 
garrison courtyard. They take over the building in 
which 30 sailors are s leeping- -and the infirmary, 
the diningroom, the recruiting office, the officers’ 
rooms the artillery section... 

The startlod sailors are lined un in the cen- 
tral patio, most of them still in under-clothes. 
There is tension among the Tupamaros because the 
kevs to the cells don't show up. Twenty minutes la- 
ter the cells are opened and the sailors are 
locked up. 

A truck enters throughi the entrance gate and 
parks in the middle of the patio. The commandos em- 
pty the arsenal and gather up the arms left in the 
dormitories. A total of 300 rifles, two .30 calibre 
machine guns, 60,000 bullets, 150 Colt-,45 calibre 
pistols, several sub-machine guns, and six R-15 ri- 
fles used by the Americans in Vietnam nlus 75 pow- 
erful grenades also used in Indochina. 

Just at this moment, two sailors belonging 
to the garrison arrive at the entrance, greet 
the disguised Tupamaros and go on in. But the com- 
mandos have prepared for this kind of an emergency 
and a special tran controls them as they enter. 

At 3:30 a.m. the truck carrying the arsenal 
and the commandos pulls out of the garrison unno- 
ticed, leaving six Tupamaros behind. Ail the tele- 
phone wires have been cut from the beginning. The 
garrison is completely quiet; only the traffic on 
the nearby avenue can be heard. 

One of the remaining commandos quietlv raises 
the Tupamaio flag, takes photographs of the jailed 
officers and sailors, of the flag and the revo- 
lutionary slogans written on the walls. 

Gann leaves a letter explaining how he could 
no longer endure seeing the tortures inflicted on 
the workers of "Usinas y telefonos del Estado" who 
were arrested during a strike. 

At 4:15 the remaining Tupamaros depart from 
the garrison and drive out of the area in a number 
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of cars left parked in the vicinity. 

Quite some time passes until a group 
of Navv officers manages to open up their 
locks, and run to warn the Army Intelligence 
Service, located two blocks away. 

Agents and Navy forces begin to mo- 
hilize, but only the 'lupamaro flag remains 
in 1 raining Center, hailv in the 
morning of the 29th, the President, the 
Minister of Defense, and high military chiefs 
begin an emergenev meeting. 

-30- 

THIS TIME A REAL PEOPLE'S CONSTITUTION 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --The people had come 

from all across America. Mainly the heirs of 

those who had been disinfranchised at the 

first Constitutional Convention in 1776. 

The Black Panther Party had called for a 

Revolutionary People's Constitutional Convention 
and the people had come from every walk of 
life to attend the first phase in the writing 
of a new Constitution. It was a Planning 
Session held in Washington, D.C., Aug. 8 and 9 
at Howard University Law School. 

There was a representative of the Mothers 
of Black Liberators from Winston-Salem, N.C., 
who said she had been educated by her children. 
Migrant workers from the neo-slave camps of 
Long Island, N.Y., Puerto Ricans from all over 
the East Coast. Black students from Kent State. 
Women's liberationists . Gay people from coast 
to coast. Black and white lawyers. Greasers 
from Daley's Chicago. And white people from 
the Allegheny hills of Pennsylvania with accents 
thicker than black strap molasses. 

The primary task at the Planning Session was 
setting up the machinerv to bring about phase 
two of the Constitutional Convention -- the 
Plenary Session that is to be held in Philadelphia 

Constitutional Convention Information 
Centers have been established from Boston to 
Winston-Salem, from Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
Thev ask all concerned people to open up their 
homes, offices, organizations, shoe-shine 
parlors, heautv parlors, or whatever .. .so they 
can be used as Constitutional Convention Infor- 
mation Centers . 

The Plenary Session will be held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., from September 4-7, at the Temple 
University Gvmnasium at Broad and Montgomery Sts, 
Registration forms are available from under- 
ground newspapers and Black Panther Party 
offices. Sign-in will be at the Church of the 
Advocate at 18th and Diamoncj, Sejbt . 4 and 5. 

:: .>1x1 be there! !!II -30- [see graphics!! 
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REGISTRATION FORM 


FOR REPRESENTATIVES OR INDIVIDUALS FOR THE 

REVOLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S PLENARY SESSION 
Temple University Gymnasium 
Broad & Montgomery Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Septembers-/, 1970 

UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTIFIED OF CHANGE 
CHECK-IN CENTER IS 

CHECK-IN TIME STARTS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th AT 12 NOON THRU 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th, 4 P,M. PLENARY SESSION STARTS 
SATURDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 5th AT 7 P.M. 

WE SUGGEST TO ALL PEOPLE, REPRESENTATIVES AND PARTIES OF 
ORGANIZATIONS TO ARRIVE EARLY AS POSSIBLE STARTING FRIDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 4th,12N00N SO IHAT EVERYONE CAN BE PROPERLY ASSISTED 
IN GETTING HOUSING AND OIHER NECESSARY INFORMATION IHAT MANY 
THOUSANDS WILL NEED TO KNOW FOR TIE DURATION OF THE PLENARY SESSION 


Cut along this line and Please check all appropriate 

Mail this section of the Registration squares 

I AM COMING TO THE REVOLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S PLENARY SESSION. 

□ I WILL NOT NEED HOUSING ARMNGEMENTS. 
n I WILL NEED HOUSING ARRANGEMENTS. 

O I WILL NEED TRANSPORTATION. 

□ I WILL NEED TRANSPORTATION. 

O OTHER MEMBERS OF MY ORGANIZATION WILL ALSO ATEND. HOW MANY? 

D I WOULD LIKE TO ESTABLISH A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION INFORMATION CENTER IN MY AREA. 

(IF THIS IS FOR AN ORGANIZATION .PLEASE SEND NAlffi, ADDRESS AND OTHER 
PERTNENT PARTICULARS) 

PLEASE SEND REGISTRATION BLANKS, INFORMATION ETC. SO THAT I MAY AID THE PLENARY SESSION 
BY DUPLICATING AND DISTRIBUTING MATERIALS, LEAFLETS, POSTERS, BUMPER STICKERS ETC. 

I WILL ENCLOSE $ TO HELP WITH THE COST OF THE PLENARY SESSION. 


NAME 

STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE ZIP.. 

HOME PHONE ORGANIZATION NON -ORGAN IZATION . . . 

PHONE (FOR ORG.) ADDRESS CITY STATE 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PEOPLE’S CONSTITIONAL CONVENTION is 
PROJECTED TO November 4- ,19TOi election day. 

LOCATION and PLANS WILL BE DEVELOPED at the PLENARY SESSION 

MAIL THIS REG. FORM TO: 

BLACK PANTHKR PARTY 
National Headquarters 
Ministry of Information 
1048 Peralta St. 

U. Oakland, California 
(415) 465-5047-48-49 

Chicago Ministry of Information 
2350 W. Madison 
Chicago, 111. 

(312)243-8276 


Wash., D.C , Ministry of Infer. Last Coast, Ministry of Infor. 
2327 18th Street, N W 1370 Boston Road 

Washington, D.C. 20009 Bronx. N Y 11212 

(202) 265-4418-19 ('212) 328-9911-9009 
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more. , 





BUNKER 

BUNNY 


Hev bi* (eU» bet you didn't know that gals like me are big on the fuiz did you? Well it’s true! We all dig thore himdsome brutes in blue 
who sp6rt the shiny sUver badges in big cities like Washington, D.C. And if you want a chance to make some points in our direction now a 
vour chance The DC Police Department has a special recruiting program, and it s ooen to all of you guys who complete your tenn of 
maitarv service between 1 February 70 and 28 January 71 , The beauty of the thing if that you can get a five-mOTth eariy-out to join and 
b«^ a constable-on-patrol (COP) in the nation s capital. The catch is that you mu't be able to get separated by 31 Au^st 70 to be 
^ble for the program and take a CivU Service examination. The Civil &ivice exaniinatmn should ^ returned ^rectly to the Metrop^itan 
Pi^e DenartmMt ATTN Mr. Fields. 3244 Pennsylvania Ave, S.E.. Washington, D.C.. 20020, no later than 30 &ptember 70. Applications, 

however are forwarded to the Pentagon, not to the DCPD, at OOCSPER-PS&T, Pentagon. Washington, D.C. 20310. 

however, are lorwaruea to me r s (PHOTO COURTESY WARNER BROS-StVEN ARTS, INC.) 
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